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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  Thursday,  January  16,  1941. 

Subject:   "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS . 11     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Whether  you  eat  to  live,  or  live  to  eat,  foods  seem  to  take  up  our  attention 
in  winter-time.    Mayhe  it's  just  because  we  need  plenty  of  fuel  or  energy  foods  in 
cold  weather.     The  mailbag  today  has  several  questions  along  this  line,  and  we've 
selected  two  in  particular-  one  on  meats  and  one  on  preserves,  to  pass  on  to  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  to  answer. 

The  first  inquiry  is  this:     "Is  there  any  difference  in  the  nutritional 
values  of  different  cuts  of  meat?    For  example,  from  the  same  grade  of  beef,  would 
there  be  more  food  value  in  a  porterhouse  steak:  than  in  a  chuck  steak?    At  least, 
enough  difference  to  justify  the  difference  in  price?     I  am  an  average  housewife, 
and  I  must  make  my  money  go  as  far  as  possible.     Therefore,  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  whether  I  am  actually  getting  more  nourishment  for  my  family  when  I  pay  a 
higher  price  for  certain  meat  cuts." 

No,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  higher-priced  cuts  may  be  more 
tender,  but  they  do  not  provide  any  greater  nourishment  than  the  lower-priced  cuts. 
For  instance,  a  porterhouse  steak  is  much  more  tender  than  a  chuck  steak,  hut  with 
proper  cooking  a  chuck  steak  can  be  made  palatable  and  is  no  less  nourishing  than 
the  porterhouse. 

Now  by  proper  cooking,  the  Bureau  means  the  method  that  will  make  the  meat 
savory  and  tender.     In  the  case  of  the  less  tender  cuts  you  brown  the  meat  to  bring 
out  the  flavor,  hut  cook  it  slowly  in  a  covered  pan  with  some  moisture,  for  a  fairly 
long  time.     This  is  ""braising."    Pot-roasting  and  stewing  are  really  hraising,  to 


loften  the  muscle  and  connective  tissue  of  beef  chuck,  or  brisket,  plate,  rump, 
round,  or  flank. 

A  tender  cut,  however,  is  cooked  by  an  entirely  different  method,  and  as  a 
rule  requires  less  time  for  cocking  than  the  less  tender  cuts. 

Browning  meat  is  one  way  to  develop  flavor  in  any  cut.     But  an  experienced 
cook  is  also  skilled  in  using  savory  seasonings. 

There's  another  way  to  make  less  tender  cuts  palatable  without  long  slow 
moist  cooking,-  grind  them  and  make  meat  patties  or  hamburgers.     Then  cook  them 
like  tender  meat  by  broiling,  pan-broiling,  or  by  baking,  as  in  making  a  meat  loaf. 

Our  next  question  is  a  sweet  one.     "About  this  time  of  year  our  supply  of 
jams  and  jellies  is  getting  low.    Can  you  suggest  any  Kind  of  preserves  I  could  make 
at  this  season  to  fill  the  gap?     I  have  a  recipe  for  3-day  marmalade,  but  that's 
rather  troublesome  to  make." 
I  The  Bureau's  jelly  specialist  says  perhaps  this  woman  doesn't  make  her  "amber 

marmalade"  the  modern  way.     It  doesn't  take  three  days  to  make  marmalade  from  a 
grapefruit,  an  orange,  and  a  lemon.    Here's  the  way  the  specialist  recommends: 
Parboil  the  skins  3  times  in  succession,  on  the  same  day.     That  is,  add  a  quart  of 
cold  water  to  the  peels  after  cutting  them  into  thin  slices.    Boil  them  5  minutes, 
discard  the  water,  and  repeat  twice. 

Cut  the  fruit  pulo  into  thin  slices,  take  out  the  seeds  and  "rag",  and  after 
skins  have  boiled  3  tines,  combine  this  pulp  with  the  skins.     To  each  pressed 
measure  of  this  mixture  add  3  times  the  measure  of  water  *nd  boil  rapidly  for  40 
minutes.     Then  weigh  or  measure  the  fixture,  and  *dd  an  equal  weight  or  measure 
of  sugar.    Add  l/4  teaspoon  of  salt.     Then  boil  the  fruit  and  sugar  rapidly  for 
25  minutes  longer,  or  until  it  thickens  and  becomes  amber  colored.    You  have  to 
watch  this  marmalade  carefully,  or  it  may  stick  and  scorch  as  it  cooks  down.  Leave 
the  marmalade  in  the  kettle  until  nearly  cool  and  then  pour  it  into  scalded  jelly 
glasses.    When  cold,  seal  with  paraffin. 
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But  there  are  several  other  kinds  of  winter  jam  this  writer  car.  make  If  she 
still  doesn't  want  to  make  archer  marmalade.    All  the  larger  dried  fruits  make  good 
preserves,  either  alone  or  In  combination  with  each  other  or  other  materials.  Have 
you  ever  tried  dried  appricots,  or  prunes,  or  peaches,  just  cooked  until  thick 
with  an  equal  amount  of  sugar?    How  ahout  spiced  prune  jam?    Or  a  mature  of  half 
apricots,  half  prunes;  or  prunes  with  dates;  prunes  with  figs,  or  any  of  these  with 
raisins?    All  these    dried-fruit  preserves  have  the  merit  of  adding  small  quanti- 
ties  of  iron  and  other  minerals  to  the  diet. 

Then  there's  that  delicious  combination  of  dried  apricots  and  canned  pine- 
apple.   Would  ycu  like  a.  recipe?    Wash  1  pound  of  dried  apricots,  and  soak  them 
overnight  in  the  juice  drained  from  two  Humber  2  cans  of  crushed  pineapple.  In 
the  morning  chop  the  apricots.    Combine  with  the  pineapple  and  all  the  juice  and 
add  1  and  1/2  pounds  of  sugar  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt.    Heat  slowly.  Stir 
frequently  and  cook  for  about  25  minutes.    Pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars,  and  seal. 
|  But  that  doesn't  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  winter  preserves.    For  ycu 

\      can  get  cranberries  all  winter  to  make  into  sauce,  which  is  virtually  cranberry 
jam.    Or  make  cranberry  jelly,  if  you  prefer  to,  by  straining  the  juice  before 
adding  the  sugar.     Cranberry  jelly  "weeps"  or  runs  on  standing,  when  you  break 
!      the  mold,  so  pour  it  in  small  containers  holding  crdy  enough  to  use  up  at  one  meal. 

Then  you  probably  have  some  cooking  apples  left,  or  can  get  some.  They'll 
still  yield  jelly,  which  you  can  leave  as  ordinary  apple  jelly,  or  flavor  with  mint 
and  color  green,  to  go  with  roast  lamb. 

If  you  follow  all  these  suggestions,  your  preserve  shelves  will  have  no 
vacant  spaces-     I'm  afraid  we've  spent  so  much  time  talking  ahout  jams  and  meats 
4  that. we'll  have  to  wait  till  next  week  to  answer  the  lady  who  wants  to  make  a 
pomander  hall.    Until  Thursday,  then  I 
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